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State of the Union 
or of the World 


President Truman’s message on the state of the 
Union probably wasn’t read by very many people. 
It was long, it was undramatic, and it was not drawn 
up in a way to highlight the issues that the Presi- 
dent evidently deemed most important, namely: 
international cooperation through the United Na- 
tions and full employment in the United States. 

Although it contained nothing startlingly new, 
the message covered fully, and integrated into a 
unified program, the many problems facing the 
nation as we move through the reconversion period: 
industrial peace, fair wages and fair employment 
practices, control of inflation, broader social se- 


curity, adequate housing, education and medical’ 


care, domestic and international control of atomic 
energy. But the two principal themes were that 
“the whole power and will and wisdom of our 
government and of our people should be focused to 
contribute to and to influence international action;” 
and “all the policies of the federal government must 
be geared to the objective of sustained full produc- 
tion and full employment.” 

In emphasizing that the economic and political 
conditions of any one nation—particularly a nation 
in the key position now held by the United States 
—directly affects the economic and political future 
of the “one world” in which we are now living, the 
President further closed the breach between our 
international and domestic policies. 

The importance of full employment ran through- 
out the message. Its relation to general economic 
stability at home, to the prevention of future de- 
flation, to the welfare of our farmers, to assurance 
of good nutrition for all people, to housing and 
social security, and to an expanding world trade 
was brought out again and again. The entire docu- 
ment was geared to the proposition that “the gov- 
ernment needs to assure business, labor and agri- 
culture that government policies will take due 
account of the requirements of a full employment 
economy.” 

There is wide divergence between what Presi- 
dent Truman projected in his message and what 
may be expected to be enacted by Congress in its 


present state of mind. Undoubtedly, in listing again 
the numerous measures needed to implement this 
program—measures that have been cold-shouldered 
by Congress—Mr. Truman hoped to elicit the sup- 
port of what he called the greatest pressure group, 
the American people. It remains to be seen whether 
a document so lengthy and so detailed, broad though 
it may be in its outlook, will reach a wide enough 
public to accomplish that purpose. The extent to 
which he himself is able and willing to press for 
Congressional approval of the program will have 
great bearing on the outcome; but in the last analysis 
the extent to which it will be carried out depends 
upon the response of the people of the country. 


The President’s Proposed Budget 


The President’s budget for the fiscal year July, 
1946 to June, 1947 entails no increase in the national 
debt for the first time since 1930. In fact, the Presi- 
dent estimates that in the next 18 months the present 
debt of 278 billions can be reduced by seven billions. 
The proposed budget is about a third of the budgets 
for global war, although nearly four times the pre- 
war budget. Much of the proposed expenditures 
are directly or indirectly related to the war. Omit- 
ting these, other expenditures are less than for 
corresponding services in pre-war years, although 
most ot these show an increase over the present 
fiscal year. 

The President made three important points in his 
budget message, the importance of governmental 
programs in the development of production and 
employment opportunities, and the necessity for 
the Federal Budget to be formulated in relation to 
the nation’s budget. In much the same way as he 
would be required to do under the Senate-passed 
Full Employment Bill, he estimated the gross na- 
tional product. He pointed out that the equality 
between total receipts and total expenditures in the 
nation as a whole can be achieved on either a high 
or a low level of incomes. 

The President strongly recommended that no tax 
reductions be made at this time in view of the still 
extraordinarily large expenditures in the coming 
year and continuing inflationary pressures. He also 
stated that it is good to move toward a balanced 


budget and retirement of the national debt at a 
time when the demand for goods is strong and busi- 
ness outlook good. 
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The President porn out that he Heaasislittes 
of the government in domestic and international 
affairs have increased greatly in the past decade. 
If we shrink the government to pre-war dimen- 
sions by sloughing off these new responsibilities, we 
shall do so with an excessive price in terms of our 
national welfare. He estimates that our budget 


can never fall below 25 billions. His proposal for 
1947 is 35.8 billions. 


How Much Inflation 
Do We Have? 


It has long since stopped being a question of 
whether we can prevent inflation. We already have 
a considerable amount of it. Some of the indications 
which point out how far inflation has progressed 
are the $106 billion money supply as compared with 
1940’s $43 billion; the rise of about 30% in the cost 
of living; in public and private debt from $164 
billion in 1940 to $393 billion; the average hourly 
wage rates for factory workers of 98.5 cents in 1945 
as compared with 66.1 cents in 1940. Inflation in 
large part is already here, but it is quite a different 
situation from the uncontrolled inflation which we 
had after the last war. These figures show an 
inflation of only moderate proportions, and one in 
which we still have the bulwark of price control. 

The pressures against price control as a result of 
all these factors, however, are tremendous. It is 
particularly important that the assurance of con- 
tinued price control be made at once. Although 
the authority for price ceilings, does not expire 
until June, many manufacturers would delay pro- 
duction if they believed that goods produced in the 
early summer could be sold without any restrictions 
on price. Since production is the only answer to 
the inflation threat, it is vital that producers know 
at this time that there is no possibility of removed 
controls after June, and that delay will not be profit- 
able. There is hope that the renewal of the Price 
Control Act will come before March 30, thus giving 
sufficient notice to manufacturers so that they can 
plan full scale production. 


United Nations Begins 


The first session of the United Nations General 
Assembly, which has been meeting since January 
10th in battered London, has made progress in its 
main task of getting the organization set up and 


functioning. Mr. Spaak of Belgium was elected 
president and the main Assembly committees are 
already at work. The five non-permanent members 
of the Security Council were elected and the Council 


has met. The eighteen members of the Economic 
and Social Council were elected and are expected 
to remain at work after the Assembly adjourns. 
Judges have been nominated for the International 
Court of Justice. The recommendation for an 
Atomic Energy Commission under the supervision 
of the Security Council passed the Assembly unani- 
mously. 

The opening speeches of Byrnes, Bevin and 
Gromyko were much alike in pledging the coopera- 
tion of their nations and accenting the need for 
public understanding and support of UNO. All 
three backed the formation of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Byrnes’ speech was general in nature 
in contrast to the concrete points made by Bevin 
and Gromyko. Bevin spoke of the need for an 
international civil service, an adequate UNO budget, 
and continued use of the present international labor 
ofice. He backed the trusteeship system and said 
Britain was ready to negotiate agreements placing 
their League of Nations mandates under UNO trus- 
teeship and recognizing Trans-Jordan as an inde- 
pendent state; but that the question of trusteeship 
for Palestine would have to wait the report of the 
Anglo-American Commission of Inquiry. Bevin 
accented the role of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and the need to translate its future recommenda- 
tions into codes and agreements to raise living stand- 
ards. Gromyko’s speech was pointed. He called 
the Security Council the “most important organ of 
the United Nations.” He strongly opposed the idea 
that the Charter is obsolete and needs revision, and 
spoke of unanimity among the Great Powers as 
essential to peace as to war. 

The original plan to limit the first Assembly ses- 
sion to organizational matters and not face political 
questions until the second session in April has not 
succeeded. The pace of events in a world torn by 
post-war social upheaval proved too great. Iran 
led the way by appealing to the Security Council 
to investigate Soviet interference in her internal 
affairs. Russia countered by asking for an investi- 
gation of the situation caused by the presence of 
British military forces in Greece. The Ukraine re- 
quested an investigation of British military action in 
Indonesia. 

The foreign ministers were not able to solve the 
Iranian issue in Moscow. Now the Security Council 
backed by the full pressure of world opinion. will 
grapple with the problem. With events forcing 
UNO to come to grips with basic issues at once, the 
new organization will need the full support of its 
member nations. The United States UNO delega- 
tion has not yet made a clear statement on a policy 
of trusteeship for strategic bases. 
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